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A Short History of England. By G. K. Chesterton. New 
York, John Lane Company, 191 7. — 284 pp. 

Though fervent in his admiration for medieval guilds, Chesterton 
has never claimed and probably would not accept membership in a 
modern historical guild. In fact he expresses considerable contempt 
for modern historians, with their " historical perspectives " and notions 
of human progress. It would be ungenerous, as well as preposterously 
priggish, to judge his adventure in the role of historical interloper by 
the canons of the professional historian. His Short History of Eng- 
land is distinctly not the type of book that is likely to find its way into 
the sanctum of the historical seminar, and were an ironical fate to in- 
trude it into that representative institution of German scholarship, 
nobody else would be as deeply mortified as its author, who views 
German Kultur from Hengist to Wilhelm II as a contrivance of bar- 
barism and the negation of culture. To say that it exalts medievalism, 
deplores modernity, and lures the reader on from sparkling epigram to 
startling if at times strained paradox, is merely to report that Chesterton 
is still Chesterton. Nevertheless it is more than a literary tour de 
force. It is an attempt to justify from history a philosophical position 
and an emotional outlook. In this respect it does not differ from a 
host of other books. But Chesterton, despite the seeming assurance 
with which he lays down the law, is really more modest than many a 
writer who has supposed, and of whom others have supposed, that he 
was recording history when he was only riding a hobby. Chesterton 
at least makes no pretense to being a scientific historian , and there is 
no danger that he will be mistaken for one. 

The first few chapters of his book form the prologue to the main 
theme, which is medieval and Catholic England. They appear to have 
been written principally to show that the culture of England in the 
Middle Ages was wholly Catholic and Roman, and owed nothing to 
those heathen Teutonic invaders generally designated as Anglo-Saxons. 
Chesterton admits that these barbarians had souls, as Pope Gregory 
evidently believed when he made his immortal pun, and he notices a 
propensity of the Angles to become monks. But in their native and 
unbaptized state he sees in them no more than Gildas saw, namely, 
wolves, dogs and whelps from the kennel of barbarism. In arriving at 
this judgment, however, Chesterton has not followed his own excellent 
precept ; he has not read history backwards. Had he done so, he 
would have found that the language he writes so well and the last syll- 
able of the name he bears lead back to the forest, " somewhere in Ger- 
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many." " Under the colors of our wildest flowers are the colors of a 
Roman pavement" is a very pretty sentence, but one does not have 
to be a Teutonist, in the sense of holding that all the modern virtues 
were " made in Germany," to doubt its accuracy. 

The last few chapters recite the dismal epilogue of a happy story. 
Their purpose is to show how England ceased to be " merry " when she 
ceased to be medieval and Catholic, and to suggest the reason there- 
for. Chesterton's plan for disposing of the last four centuries of 
English history reminds us of the historical method of Orosius, the 
archetype of Catholic orthodoxy applied to history. Orosius managed 
to paint a very dark picture indeed of the pre-Christian centuries by 
relating whatever he could find in the annals of the pagan past of 
crime, war, pestilence, famine, devastation, destruction and horror. 
Chesterton follows the same simple formula for the post-Catholic cen- 
turies of English history. The Reformation, according to our modern 
champion of Catholic orthodoxy, was simply a pretext for plutocratic 
pillage, which struck down those popular and "democratic" institu- 
tions of the Middle Ages, the monasteries and the guilds. International 
war became barbarized and dehumanized when it became " no longer 
a scrap between the followers of saints who were themselves at peace, 
but a war between the followers of gods who were themselves at war." 
The aristocracy grew more and more snobbish, and the Parliament 
more and more anti-popular. England started to decline before she 
began to be modern, and the Elizabethan age is a sunset rather than a 
sunrise. The Puritans eventually purified themselves even of religion 
and became the disciples of a materialistic social science. For Pur- 
itanism in its heroic age Chesterton confesses some respect, and 
for the modern labor union he can feel a real affection. But the old 
Puritans were essentially medieval, and the labor union, in his view at 
least, signifies " a return to the past by men ignorant of the past, like 
the subconscious action of some man who has lost his memory." Of 
course by following the Orosius-Chesterton method of telling all the 
bad that can be told of a period, an institution or a man , and of telling 
nothing else, you can paint as black as you choose what you profess to 
describe. It is the method that used to be followed by Protestants, 
until they became more historical and learned better, in describing 
some Catholic institutions with which they were little acquainted, not- 
ably monasticism. 

The aversion which Chesterton has assumed to the modern, com- 
bined with his dislike of historical perspective, explains why he permits 
the stream of English history to narrow into an insignificant rivulet 
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and almost to evaporate before it reaches the present. A few witty 
lamentations over aristocracy, capitalism, the coercion of Ireland, the 
poor law, top-hats, trousers and the spread of German influence, do 
not constitute a satisfying record of England in the nineteenth century, 
and it must be a very short history indeed that can find no space for 
that episode which we call the British Empire. Chesterton does in- 
deed notice as a singular fact that the Englishman "awoke most to 
life when his island was sundered from the foundations of the world, 
when it hung like a planet and flew like a bird," but he forgets to tell 
us what the Englishman did under those interesting and extraordinary 
circumstances. 

It is natural for one who especially fancies seeing himself in the rdle 
of apostle of medievalism and Catholicism to the rationalist barbarians 
of the present to concentrate upon the period when England was 
Catholic and medieval. The picture which Chesterton draws of 
" Merry England " is certainly attractive, and he does well to emphasize 
the vigorous localism of the Middle Ages. But his conclusions, we 
fear, rest upon a preconceived theory and have been reached by an 
historical method which is the reverse of that which he employs for 
modern times. Further research might convince him that his merry 
peasant rests upon a foundation not much more secure than that of 
Rousseau's happy savage. 

In conclusion, two comments may be made upon Chesterton as 
representative of the neo-medieval intelligentsia. In the first place, in 
contending for the democratic character of medieval institutions he 
confuses democracy with the carriere oicverte aux talents. It is true 
that a peasant might become an abbot, or even a Pope, but to argue 
from that fact that the monastery or the Catholic Church was dem- 
ocratic is about as sound as to reason that modern capitalism is demo- 
cratic because Carnegie was once a poor boy. In the second place 
Chesterton's justification of the spiritual institutions of the Middle 
Ages rests upon argument that a medieval would have wholly repudiated. 
The monastery no doubt performed many useful services to society, 
but it had only one purpose. It taught school, fed the poor, and 
entertained travelers, but it did not exist to do any of these things. 
Its purpose was the saving of souls. To rest the case for monasticism 
upon utilitarian grounds is to confess oneself a modern after all. 

R. L. Schuyler. 



